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RENAISSANCE OF MURAL DECORATION 
By Henry Caro-Delvaille 




Decoration in Dining Room of the Hotel Westminster, Paris. By Henry Caro-Delvaille. 



THE first artists were decorators. 
Painting was born on the day when 
men first felt the necessity of covering 
a bare wall with pictures. That is the 
true origin of pictorial art and we 
should never forget it. Simultaneous- 
ly with the birth of architecture the 
rude figures, with which the primitive 
men adorned the walls of their caves, 
began to arrange themselves in deco- 
rative compositions. 

Religious legends, ceremonies of 
worship, events of daily life, hunting, 
war and pastoral life furnished them 
the subjects for their designs. 

Very soon artists found the ''perfect 
writing'' which fixed upon the temples 
or the dwellings the history of their 
time or the grandeur of their inner- 
most dreams. 

Decorative art then took on the se- 
lect character of a sacred book and it is 
thus that the heroic period of the his- 
tory of humanity has come down to us. 



The slaves w^ho painted the tombs 
of the Pharaohs, the artisans who caus- 
ed gods of marble to live under the sun 
of Attica, the sculptors who hollowed 
out in stone for the cathedrals a swarm- 
ing crowd, tender, harsh or ironical, 
of apostles and saints, the angelic 
monks who covered the plaster of their 
cloisters with pictures that were clear 
and were the work of good will, and 
later the supercilious masters of the 
Sistine chapel and the sumptuous 
painters of Venice — all of them fixed 
in plastic language the soul of their 
race and of their time. 

Beside this great art there appeared 
another, more modest, more personal: 
precious objects, cloths, carpets, books 
sacred or profane, altars for the home, 
pious images, family portraits. 

Thus was born easel painting, then 
considered as a secondary art, an ac- 
cessory, but which in certain countries 
was soon to become a national art. 
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There, where civilians and merchcyits 
became the masters, where the habit 
was acquired of exchanging all values, 
where under rather obscure skies and 
harsher climates family life betook it- 
self to dark and small dwellings, they 
became accustomed to order from a 
painter works of small size, easy to 
transport and which could easily be 
hungonawall of medium dimensions. 
This art, which we ought not to speak 
ill of, because it has given us a Rem- 
brandt, nevertheless marks a decline 
in the history of painting. It is an art 
relished by a nation of artisans, of toy- 
makers, engrossed in the perfection 
of handicrafts, more solicitous about 
the masterpiece of a corporation than 
about works of a more general scope. 
Love of the hearthstone and of family 
life found itself in opposition to the 
taste for pomp which gave rise to the 
superb fantasies of the great Italian 
or French seigniors. 

This art coexisted for sometime to- 
gether with decorative painting, giv- 
ing to plastic evolution an element of 
personality and of elaborateness which 
completed it. 

How does it happen that for a cen- 
tury the easel picture has invaded the 
domain ofarttothe point of supplant- 
ing mural decoration? 

The excess and the abuse of spiritual 
doctrines plunged the whole of the 
nineteenth century into the worship 
of materialism and a love for immedi- 
ate realities. By stress of wishing to 
purify itself, art became empty and 
cold. The noble decorative movement 
of the Renaissance of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, ended in the 
chilling formula of the academic com- 
positions of ''the school.'' All the 



painting of the nineteenth century os- 
cillates between the conservative ele- 
ment and the revolutionary movement. 
The hatred of formulas and of conven- 
tional subjects inclined nearly all the 
painters of talent, from Gericault and 
Delacroix to Manet and Monet, to- 
wards the immediate copying of na- 
ture. From the authoritative dogma- 
tism of David we have sunk to the 
plastic atheism of Cezanne. 

This movement has given us w^orks 
that are admirable but sterile, attempts 
of isolated persons, individual efforts, 
which mark a change in the history of 
art but do not open to it the future. 
On the contrary, the slavish study of 
nature itself limits its own enthusiasm: 
''Nature is a dictionary,'' said Del- 
acroix. 

This materialistic art does not favor 
great lyric decoration. It is convenient 
to look at a corner of a landscape or 
to study the back of a woman on a 
canvas of a few square inches. The 
public has become accustomed to the 
restricted charm of the easel painting. 
It has been driven to it by the realistic 
esthetes, by the dealers and by the con- 
ditions of its own life. 

On the other hand, modern dwell- 
ings, the rented house, the temporary 
apartment, little favored the develop- 
ment of decoration. Paintings can be 
easily carried off and hung on no mat- 
ter what walls; and it may be readily 
conceived that the rich citizen would 
hesitate to cover with costly decora- 
tions walls that did not belong to him. 

Twenty years ago a great man, an 
isolated man, had already made some 
noble decorations: Puvis de Chavan- 
nes. His work was poorly followed 
and little understood by his contem- 




Detail, of the Arrival of Ambassadors, from the Marriage of St. Ursula 
By Vittore Carpaccio 
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poraries. Moreover it borrowed a cer- 
tain solemnity from the great monu- 
ments for which it was destined. But 
nevertheless it resumed the tradition 
of the old Italian fresco painters in the 
sense that it recovered the plastic 
writing, essentially architectural, by 
its linear outlines, its great levels and 
its clear tones. 

In our own time, simultaneously 
with the last gasps of the impression- 
ist school, we are witnesses of a re- 
vival of decorative painting from which 
we have aright to expect great things. 
New needs, new conditions of life turn 
us towards new desires. Intellectual 
culture, better understood and more 
disseminated, has caused the birth in 
the soul of the disinterested taste for 
beautiful things. The concentration 
of business life ends in a need of re- 
laxation, of happy hours, of musical 
repose. It is necessary for the mer- 
chant or the financier who comes 
home at night to rest from the cares 
of the day in a harmonious atmos- 
phere. The modern house with its 
light rooms, its requisites of sanita- 
tion and of simplicity, lends itself mar- 
vellously well to mural art and to 
architectural and decorative harmon- 
ies. An art, homelike and poetical at 
the same time is beginning to dawn, 
allying the interest of the portrait with 
the agreeableness of fanciful allegor- 
ies. Thus there will live again around 
us, made poetical by the artist and 
mingled with beautifying dreams, all 
the events of daily life, all our familiar 
surroundings; wife, children, friends, 
servants; the facts of existence w^orth 
remembering. In the large rooms the 
artist will conjure up the happy en- 
gaged couples, the groups of young 



girls, gay and free in the gardens, the 
games of children under the affection- 
ate eye of their parents, sporting a- 
chievements and the dances of young 
people, the marriage of daughters, the 
departures and returnings, the affec- 
ting welcome of the new-born. In the 
children's rooms there may be reviv- 
ed the fantastic world of fairies and 
of familiar spirits, the legends old yet 
always new which bloom in their 
young imagination. The light country 
houses offer to the artist the velvety 
pollen of white calsomined walls. 
Would it not be really beautiful to 
conjure up amidst rustic decoration 
the old religious myths, the pastoral 
life of Bible patriarchs, the immortal 
scenes of the Odyssey and the gam- 
bols of rural divinities on the edge of 
the woods? We shall see revive the 
charming art that had been thought 
entombed that gave us the fresco 
painters of Pompeii, the artists of Ven- 
ice and of Florence and our adorable 
masters of the eighteenth century. 

A new event also has just occurred 
to favor this revival. Social and fash- 
ionable life tends more and more to 
become collective. Formerly the artist 
who wanted to attempt monumental 
decoration had only the walls of tem- 
ples and of palaces. We have seen 
arise around us immense hotels, ca- 
sinos, great clubs and theatres. Every- 
where people are building palaces for 
universities and congresses. Steam- 
ships themselves are becoming sump- 
tuous floating dwellings. What a 
magnificent future is opening for the 
artists of tomorrow, what beauties 
may be realised if they learn to draw 
from the example of modern life the 
lyricism which magnifies it and raises 
it to a creed ! 




** BIARRITZ/' by Henry Caro-Delvaille 
' Renaissance of Mural Decoration," page 253 



